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EDITORIAL 


HOW TO SABOTAGE THE 
PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 


The great objectives of the five-year 
$7,850,000 Program of Progress can be 
achieved only with difficulty whereas 
they can be defeated with the greatest 
ease. The entire program can be sabo- 
taged by those who convince themselves 
of their loyalty to its purpose but who 
choose their own ways of reaching them 
as they claim the right of substituting 
other good programs, perhaps nearer at 
hand, for our church-wide objectives. 

That is to say, we can do many good 
and necessary things which ought to be 
done—which need to be done—in these 
next few years, and at the same time 
we can leave the Program of Progress 
the most dismal failure that ever 
made its appeal to our church. We can 
do this—as some are doing it—by giv- 
ing priority to our own local plans and 
programs, or by allowing large building 
and equipment needs to crowd out our 
world obligations, or by a failure 
to challenge our fellow-members ade- 
quately to give as they are able or in 
proportion to the challenge of the hour. 

Let us not deceive ourselves about 
this matter. We cannot hope to magnify 
our independency as congregations, or 
as presbyteries or synods, and hope to 
reach this great goal as a church. The 
leader in another denominational cam- 
paign gives us this warning: ‘‘A major 
factor (among the dangers) is the pro- 
vincialism of our churches. They are 
practicing a practical isolationism, feast- 
ing on the bounties of religious pros- 
perity and as yet throwing crumbs to 
the millions of God’s unsaved children 
around the world’? (OUTLOOK, Jan. 
12). 

Here is a real test of whether we 
know and can recognize what evangel- 
ism is all about. Here is also a test of 
whether in our church government we 
are Presbyterians or congregationalists. 

The genius of our Presbyterian sys- 
tem requires voluntarily pledged coop- 
eration in commonly-agreed-upon ob- 
jectives. It does little good to vote unani- 





mously in General Assembly, synod and 
presbytery for great movements and 
then to choke the life out of them on 
the congregational level. If we do not 
intend to be loyal Presbyterians all the 
way down the line, then we had best 
seek to formulate policies from the top 
down which we can support. Then, 
when they are adopted according to our 
constitutional procedures, we can give 
full support to our church’s program, 
for it becomes just that. 

There is no secret about the Metho- 
dists’ raising $27,000,000 on a $25,- 
000,000 goal. Every church in Method- 
ism knew its part in a great nationwide 
movement. Likewise in the Presby- 
terian, USA, effort toward $27,000,000. 
In this campaign there were two chal- 
lenges: (1') It had to be an all-together 
drive; (2) Local building and equip- 
ment needs could wait until the church 
had met the world challenge of recon- 
struction and advance. With such an 
appeal, a church or a denomination can 
rise above the pressure of smaller, 
though important, causes to challenge 
its people at the point of vital Christian 
witness and sacrifice. 

Truth to tell, most of the failures 
which have come—or will come—are to 
be found in underestimating the ability 
of our people to see what this far-flung 
advance is all about, and in our unbelief 
that they will give generously, not to 
say sacrificially, to meet all the needs 
we face. 


Church after church has already 
demonstrated this. When leaders them- 
selves see the need and commit them- 
selves to it they can challenge their peo- 
ple with grand efforts which they will 
grandly meet. In this way an Okalona, 
Miss., church can raise its full quota be- 
fore the campaign begins, or the Cen- 
tral church, Jackson, Miss., can engage 
in a sustained tithing program which 
will more than double its gifts, enabling 
every need to be met, or a Rock Hill, 
S. C., church can raise $6,000 for for- 
eign missions, and on and on with dem- 
onstrations that it can be done— it is be- 
ing done, 

Local failures to take full responsi- 
bility in this program are far more than 
simply local failures. They are: (1) 


The most effective means which can be 
taken to stifle the greatest advance our 
church has faced in a generation; (2) 
Testimonies to our lack of Christian 
faith; (3) Through such undermining 
of our church’s broad-gauge program, 
they are a form of practical sabotage or 
treason—just as a failure or refusal to 
pay taxes, to give lives and to conserve 
resources deters and defeats a nation’s 
effort in time of war. 

Our people, given the chance to meet 
all the objectives of this five-year pro- 
gram, will measure up to its challenge. 
They have the means and they have the 
faith. 

But they must be given the opportu- 
nity by a challenging, self-dedicated 
leadership. Wherever the program lags 
—in congregation, in presbytery, or in 


synod—we are waiting for that kind of 
leadership. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Says Preachers Don’t Put First Things First 





Gives ‘‘Congregation’s Side’’ 


To the Editors: 

Some time ago you reported Dr. Mar- 
ion’s article, “Don’t Ask Your Preacher 
for the Moon,” (OUTLOOK, April 28, °47); 
his article also appeared in condensed 
form in the January issue of The Sur- 
vey. . . If this letter will help preach- 
ers to see the congregation’s side of the 
issue then it will not have been written 
im weim. . « « 

Dr. Marion says the congregations are 
imposing on the preachers to the extent 
of giving them nervous breakdowns. . 
The preachers have, in my humble opin- 
ion, brought all the trouble on them- 
selves, for which the congregation is 
blamed too often, because they have not 
learned to put “first things first.” They 
want to be popular in the town in which 
they live and they use their energy too 
often for things other than the work for 
which they are paid in the church. They 
will speak at many meetings where a 
high school graduate would do just as 
well perhaps, and will speak on any sub- 
ject suggested by the committee. This 
time could be more profitably spent in 
learning what the Lord has to say in the 
(Bible instead of worrying over what they 
are going to say to a group of idle wo- 
men’‘who have a hobby of organizing 
clubs for every day in the week... . 

The preachers make the complicated 
programs of the church which include 
everything now, it seems, except a deep 
spiritual life. Who are they, therefore, 
to complain to the congregation about ail 
the work involved? 

Dr. Marion says the ministers may look 
“out of this world” in the pulpit and 
may even put on an act. They will 
probably be the last also to put into 
practice any of the sermon during the 
week, as they will be too busy with 
unnecessary meetings and programs to 
give much thought to what they said on 
Sunday. The congregation does not give 
the preacher a nervous breakdown half 
as often now as the preacher gives him- 
self and the congregation one. He has 
not learned to choose wisely what is es- 
sential or “to put first things first” and 
let the unimportant tasks go undone. The 
congregation does not make out the pro- 
grams which the preachers follow, nor 
are they satisfied with much of them, 
feeling that times are too serious for some 
things now... . 

In our own business (electrical contrac- 
tors) we are called on continually—and 
always have a waiting list—but we must 
take all emergencies first and let the 
things which can wait go until we have 
the time. If it is important that we not 
neglect emergencies then it" is important 
that the ministers also get back to es- 
sential work. .. - 

LILY SIMPSON (Mrs. W. A.) SHERARD. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Not Yet Accredited 


To the Editors: 

I appreciate sincerely the space you 
gave to the announcement and news item 
about Montreat College’ (Feb. 9). How- 
ever, there was one serious error. . . 

We took from the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the trustees the items sent to you. 

We made one serious slip in the 
statement: “Which indicated splendid 
progress and development of the school 
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in the achievement of full accreditation.” 
Rather than “in the achievement,” we 
should have said, “towards achievement.” 
Hence your misinterpretation. 

All we have done is to move towards 
what the state educational committee re- 
quires for our accreditation. Our faculty 
has worked faithfully in getting done 
that which was pointed out as deficient. 

- We are not accredited but with con- 
fidence we can say we are moving satis- 
factorily towards it... . 

I want to be doubly careful that we do 
not claim the least thing beyond that 
which is “signed, sealed and certified.” 

The college has been notified of a $10,- 
000 bequest from the will of Miss Lula 
Cooper, .. 

J. RUPERT McGREGOR. 
Montreat, N. C. 


Seventy’s Vote 


To the Editors: 

I do not, of course, know the Presby- 
tery referred to in your communication 
from “NAME WITHHELD” in the Feb. 9 
issue of THE OUTLOOK. However, I 
may be able to satisfy his mind as to 
the Federal Council vote in the case of 
the Presbytery of Bethel, where the mo- 
tion to withdraw from the Federal Coun- 
cil was carried by a close vote, and after 
much discussion on both sides. Of the 
three leading proponents of the Council 
two were over seventy, while the leading 
opponents of the Council were far below 
the seventy year dead-line. Of the five 
men over seventy, whose vote I could as- 
certain, four were favorable to the Coun- 
cil. Please do not construe this as a brief 
for age, but merely in support of the fact 
that the attitude of our church leaders 
does not depend primarily on their age! 

FRANCES GREGG. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


®@ EDITOR’S NOTE—The writer of the 
February 9 letter did not indicate whether 
the presbytery in question voted for or 
against the Council nor did he indicate 
which way he thinks it should have voted. 
However good or bad his point may be, 
he did not identify “progress” with a vote 
on one side or the other of any particular 
question. Miss Gregg’s point, nevertheless, 
is a valid and important one. 


North Carolina Home for Aged 


To the Editors: 

When the Synod of N. C. appointed a 
Board of Trustees for the Home for the 
Aged it laid upon them a tremendous task. 
After much study, these men and women 
have found the need for such a home to 
be much greater than they realized. 
Scores of applications for entrance in the 
home have already been received, even 
though we have not received anything 
like enough money to begin building. It 
has been exceedingly painful to inform 
these people that we are unable to help 
them. 

Old age dependency is more than for- 
lorn—it is tragic. Age alone with its in- 
firmities and fading enthusiasm is enough 
to bear; but old age plus dependency is a 
cause for deep concern on the part of 
Christian people. 

We are justly proud of what our church 
has done for its youth. Now, we should 
do the same thing for those nearing their 
second childhood, who have been an honor 
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and a blessing to their communities and 
to the Kingdom of God. 

Many worthy calls have been pressed 
upon the church, to the neglect of this 
great cause which is a priority, an obli- 
gation to our aged men and women to 
give them a refuge which will alleviate 
their anxiety and fears and bring them 
peace of mind and comfort of heart. 

It has been refreshing to note a grow- 
ing interest, when people are brought face 
to face with the facts. 

It is our hope that every church in the 
synod will make some definite provision 
for the establishment of this home, either 
in the budget or by special appeal and 
canvass. Remember Paul’s words, “If any 
man provide not for his own and espec- 
ially those of his own house (truly these 
aged brethren belong to our household of 
faith), he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an unbeliever.” 

Many who would like to give a memo- 
rial, more lasting than flowers, for de- 
parted friends are sending their gifts for 
our building fund. May this number in- 
crease! R. MURPHY WILLIAMS. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


On Special Appeals 


To the Editors: 

Today I received the budget percen- 
tages for my church. [I have in hand the 
financial information in regard to the 
Presbyterian Program of Progress as well 
as a few other requests over and above 
the benevolence budget. My church has 
the policy of a unified budget with a few 
additional offerings noted at the time of 
the making of the budget. Very little 
gets into the budget after that. The door 
is almost closed and just barely an open- 
ing is left. This is for unforeseen emer- 
gencies that will arise within the year. 

Then, the congregation is asked to 
pledge to this budget with the under- 
standing that repeated special offerings 
will not be taken during the year. Pretty 
soon we shall hear of special calls and 
the budget planning committee will have 
received no information on these calls 
from their respective agencies or 
promoters. They will come as vital needs 
of the church. They will come sparked 
by influential people, strategists, friends, 
or agencies. Yet, they do not give their 
full financial needs to the budget com- 
mittee of the local church at the time 
that the local planning budget commit- 
tee does its work. They have noble mo- 
tives, but in the end they want a little ex- 
tra money. 

For instance, the “Friends of the Semi- 
nary” movement is a “bound-to-be right- 
eous” cause. The seminary is already in 
the benevolent budget for a percentage. 
Why should we entertain the “Friends 
of the Seminary” movement and not even 
shake hands with the special offerings 
for the other twenty-two benevolent 
items? If one advocate is a smooth talker, 
he gets his special cause in (some way). 
If another is not so smooth, his is left 
out. Is our church going to continue to 
advocate this method of finance? Pretty 
soon premiums will be given on methods 
of jumping or getting around unified and 
slightly modified unified budgets. High- 
pressure salesmen will be the heroes of 
the day. 

I believe that a congregation needs a 
few special offerings during the year. 
These should be known and approved by 
the local budget planning committee and 
the congregation. It isn’t healthy for a 
church to have funds being given for 
various specials unless these are approved 
at the beginning of the year or exist as 
unforeseen emergencies and I mean un- 
foreseen. PASTOR. 
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Radio Commission to 
Be Organized for 


Protestant Bodies 


ICRE Takes Leadership in 


Correlating Present Activities 


Grand Rapids, Mich. (RNS)—Formal 
organization of the Protestant Radio 
Commission, a cooperative society of 
major denominational and interdenomi- 
national bodies, will take place March 
17 in New York City, it was announced 
here by Roy G. Ross, general secretary 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education, 

The commission will arrange national 
network programs, deal with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
perform other functions to help church 
leaders use radio more effectively, Ross 
said. 

One of the commission’s first projects 
will be a major research study of re- 
ligious radio that will enable the PRC 
to ‘redefine its viewpoints, appraise the 
needs of the churches and radio indus- 
try and shape Protestant policies and 
programs with clarity and _ effective- 
ness,’’ Dr. Ross asserted. 


The PRC preamble declares: ‘‘Radio 
is an increasingly significant instrument 
of which the church must avail itself to 
present its message to the world. The 
church must speak with a united voice. 
A divided and competing Christianity 
cannot bring a united world. The 
churches of America, conscious of this, 
call for a Protestant radio commission 
to unify and strengthen this essential 
ministry.” 





PRESBYTERIAN, USA, MEN 
ORGANIZE 

Chicago. (RNS)—The National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, de- 
signed to revitalize the place of the 
layman in  Presbyterianism, was 
formally voted into existence here by 
350 delegates representing the 800,-- 
000 laymen members of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. Dr. Charles 
Turck, president of Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn., was elected 
president. Dr, Turck was head of thé 
committee which had been making 
plans for the formation of the new 
council during the past few years. 
The council adopted a constitution 
pending final revisions and also a 
broad program of action. One of its 
particular concerns will be to re- 
establish the men’s Bible class pro- 
gram. Also planned are revitalizing 
of the rural church through greater 
laymen’s participation to ease the 
burden of ministerial work, increased 
missions support and a social educa- 
tion and action program. 











Formation of the PRC grew out of 
action taken by the International Coun- 
cil at its meeting here last year when a 
committee was named to initiate a pro- 
gram of “united Protestant religious 
radio ministry.” 

Membership in the commission will 
consist of denominations and interde- 
nominational agencies including the 
ICRE, the Federal Council of Churches, 
Foreign Missions Conference, Home 
Missions Council, United Council of 
Church Women, Missionary Education 
Movement, Church World Service, and 
American Bible Society. 





Columbia Fellowships Awarded 


Three Seniors, Two Graduates, Will Take Advanced Studies 


Five fellowships have been awarded 
by Columbia Seminary, enabling stu- 
dents or former students to engage in 
postgraduate theological studies. The 
three members of the senior class win- 
ning the awards are veterans of World 
War II, each from a different branch of 
the service. 

Robert William Hess, Miami, Fla., 
and Cheves Kilgore Ligon, Columbia, 
Tenn., won the alumni fellowships. 
Hess was an officer in the air force and 
Ligon in the Navy. George Aiken 
Taylor, Decatur, Ga., who will hold the 
Bryan fellowship, was an officer in a 
heavy weapons company of the infantry. 


Hess will defer his year of study, 
serving next year in the Shenandoah 
church, Miami, in ministering to stu- 
dents at Miami University, while Taylor 
will become pastor of the Symrna, Ga., 
church, taking his graduate study later. 
Ligon has not yet made his plans. 

Supplemental fellowships were 
awarded Wade Richard Huie, Jr., Elber- 
ton, Ga., and James McConkey Robin- 
son, Decatur, both of whom have pre- 
viously held alumni fellowships. Huie 
is now at New College, Edinburgh, and 
Robinson is studying at Basel, Switzer- 
land. Both are working toward their 
Ph. D. degrees, 


Enlarged Facilities 
At Massanetta Being 


Readied for Summer 


Conference Schedule Is 
Announced by Dr. Hudson 


Virginia News Letter 


Massanetta Springs, with its full 
schedule of conferences, is planning for 
its greatest season in 1948. Twenty- 
four double rooms are being added to 
the hotel. The Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Synod of Virginia is erecting one 
wing of the new unit. The hotel din- 
ing room is being enlarged to care for 
75 more people, and a schedule of meet- 
ings from June 11 through August 29 
has just been announced by William 
E. Hudson, the conference director, as 
follows: 


Young Adult Conference, June 11-13. 

Virginia Music Camp, June 14-20. 

Pioneer Camp, June 21-27. 

Young People’s Conference, June 28- 
July 4. 

Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, 
July 5-11. 

Baptist Training Union, July 12-25. 

Baptist Assembly, July 26-August 1. 

Lutheran Assembly, August 2-8. 

Bible Conference, August 9-22. 

Christian Endeavor Convention, Au- 
gust 23-27. 

Laymen’s Conference, August 27-29. 


Lottery Exemptions Defeated 
In House of Delegates 

Efforts to exempt patriotic, fraternal 
and religious organizations from prose- 
cution under the lottery laws were de- 
feated recently in the Virginia House 
of Delegates, 56-21. Before the vote 
was taken, the Virginia Council of 
Churches and the civic affairs commit- 
tee of the Richmond Ministerial Union 
took opportunities to oppose the meas- 
ure in no uncertain terms, Activities 
on the part of some volunteer fire com- 
panies were thought to have been be- 
hind the effort in the legislature. (OUT- 
LOOK, Feb. 9). The sponsor of the 
measure, Frank P. Moncure, said he 
saw no harm in ‘‘a little innocent gam- 
bling. I know all of us at one time 
or another have contributed to some 
worthy cause, and obtained a little 
ticket which entitled us to the remote 
chance that at some time in the re- 
mote future, some innocent child might 
draw our ticket from a hat as the lucky 
one.” The State Council’s executive 
secretary, Henry Lee Robison, said the 
Protestant leaders “‘resent the implica- 
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tion that they either desire or need to 
support their benevolent causes by a 
resort to the promotion of public gam- 
bling, which they consider immoral un- 
der any and all circumstances.” 


Inmportant Mid-Winter Meetings 
Are Held in Richmond 

Richmond was the gathering place 
for several important mid-winter reli- 
gious meetings: annual sessions of 
the Virginia Council of Churches, a 
gathering of national Lutheran leaders, 
an international Moral Re-Armament 
Assembly, and the Richmond Preaching 
Mission. President Riley B. Montgom- 
ery, of Lynchburg College, heads the 
Virginia Council which’ set its 1948 bud- 
get at $52,960 with the understanding 
that denominational contributions will 
be increased 25 per cent. Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, of Chicago, and Ivan M. 
Gould, of the Pennsylvania Council, 


were the chief speakers. Presbyterians 
who head departmental! activities in- 
clude: Mrs. Donald W. Richardson, 
president of the Virginia Council of 
Church Women; Ernest Trice Thomp- 
son, chairman of the department on 
comity; John H. Marion, Jr., chairman 
of social education and action; and 
James R. Sydnor, chairman of music 
and worship, 


Lutherans See Need for Unity; 
MRA Attracts Wide Attention 
Members of the National Lutheran 
Council in their Richmond meeting said 
the eight Lutheran bodies in their coun- 
cil have provided ‘‘an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be achieved by co- 
operative effort,’’ but their executive di- 
rector, Ralph H. Long, said the time 
has come for American Lutheran bodies 
to “give serious consideration to a wi- 
der cooperation which would of ne- 





Divorce and Child Delinquency 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





CHICAGO JUDGE who presides 

over a court dealing with divorces 

has recently analyzed the relation 
of child delinquency to divorce. He has 
concluded that the divorce of parents is 
the most fruitful cause of the delin- 
quency of children. 

In studying national statistics the 
judge found that the 502,000 divorces 
granted in the nation in 1945 involved 
291,000 children, of whom 278,000 were 
dependent children, These figures are 
not accurate because they are arrived at 
by taking the proportions in the Chicago 
courts and projecting them on the na- 
tional figures. But they give us a good 
view of the total situation. 

It is disturbing that at the same his- 
torical moment in which we find it al- 
most impossible to establish community 
in global terms we should also see the 
smallest, most intimate and most essen- 
tial of all human communities, the 
family, disintegrating. Thus we are 
menaced by chaos at both the top and 
the bottom of the pyramid of human 
society. 

It is also significant that the terri- 
fying consequences of child delinquency, 
issuing from divorce, should prove how 
wrong were the individualistic concept- 
tions of the marriage relation which as- 
sumed that marriage was merely a con- 
tract between two individuals, and 
could be dissolved if these two individ- 
uals agreed to disagree. 

The child, who has no voice in these 
agreements and disagreements between 
parents, is the real victim of the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage bond. The suffer- 
ings of the child are a proof of how 
much more complexly life is related to 
life and how much further our actions 
reach than is assumed in the individ- 
ualism of our age. 


The learned judge, who expressed his 
concern, went on to suggest that this 
problem was as important as the task of 
European reconstruction and proposed 
that “the President appoint a commis- 
sion for the study of this problem and 
its correction.” It would no doubt be 
a good thing to have a study which 
would make our nation aware of the 
magnitude of the problem. But the 
judge is wrong if he imagines that a 
Presidential commission could do very 
much toward its correction. 

The family is neither created nor pre- 
served by law, though good laws may 
help to stabilize it and bad laws may 
hasten its disintegration. Of all the 
communities of mankind the family is 
most dependent upon attitudes of 
mutual trust and loyalty which cannot 
be generated by law. Rifts in family 
life have to be overcome by the spirit 
of forgiveness which is not in the pro- 
vince of law. 

The stability of family life requires 
that sexual impulses be transfigured and 
disciplined by more stable moral pur- 
poses. For sex, taken alone, is a very 
unstable factor in human relations. One 
of the many reasons for the present 
divorce rate is the ‘‘romantic marriage’”’ 
which rests upon nothing but sexual at- 
tachment and is unable to weather the 
storms and stresses of life. 

This is not a problem for a Presi- 
dential commission primarily. This is a 
problem for all the religious and moral 
institutions of our society. They will 
have to remind men of old truths and 
will have to invent new techniques to 
bring these truths to bear upon the 
present situation.—(Copyright 1948 by 
RNS.) 

(See also Dr, Foreman, page 9.— 
Eds.) 
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cessity involve some form of organic 
union.” . . . The Moral Re-Armament 
Assembly, just after Christmas, brought 
scores af leaders of the movement from 
many countries, including China, India, 
Italy, France, Switzerland, England, 
and the Scandinavian countries. Coal 
miners from British and Welsh coal 
fields told of vastly improved produc- 
tion after a series of MRA meetings 
in their areas. The Hon. Harry Wickam, 
in charge of 57 British constituencies, 
declared that England’s choice now lies 
between Communism and Moral Re-Ar- 
mament. Robert Tilge, leading indus- 
trialist of Northern France, spoke on 
the same platform with a leader of the 
3,000,000 Socialist women of that coun- 
try, Madam Laure. These two said they 
found a common basis for unity in the 
fight for moral character for their na- 
tion. The now famous musical revue, 
“The Good Road,” was given six times 
to overflow audiences. Following a spe- 
cial performance for the Virginia Legis- 
lature, the cast of 250 left for a three- 
months stand in California. 


Norfolk and Richmond Preaching 
Missions Get Large Attendance 


The Richmond Preaching Mission, en- 
listing the efforts of ten denominations 
and 125 churches under the leadership 
of William E. Hudson, of Staunton, 
as director, and J. Blanton Belk, as 
chairman for the city ministers’ union, 
attracted more than 51,000 to the Mos- 
que and the various area meetings dur- 
ing one week in February—a week of 
snow, ice and bitter cold. The Norfolk 
mission, held a few weeks earlier, at- 
tracted more than 57,000 people. EHigh- 
teen or more noted ministers and speak- 
ers composed the team. Richmond’s ef- 
fort cost $11,000, but, despite the 
weather and a beginning budget of 
$300, it drew offerings of $13,000, the 
balance of which will go into the treas- 
ury for future evangelistic efforts— 
perhaps another preaching mission next 
year. 


FTC Investigates Charges 
Against Mail-Order Degrees 


Newspapers have reported hearings 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
regarding Mt. Vernon University of 
Washington where clergymen testified 
that they had obtained by mail and 
without study, degrees ranging from 
honorary bachelor of theology to doctor 
of philosophy upon payment of $50 
each. The institution, described on its 
letterhead as Mt. Vernon University 
operating as Christ Seminary, is charged 
by the commission with claiming that 
it maintains branch seminaries in Ft. 
Worth, Texas, and Tampa, Fla., when, 
according to the commission, it has only 
an office and some classrooms in Wash- 
ington. Samuel L. Lacy, Jr., and nine 
other officers of the school are named 
as respondents in the FTC complaint. 


—BERNARD E. BAIN. 
Lynchburg. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


@ In this second article Dr. Allan writes of Russia, race, labor 
and sectionalism, as well as some motives which seem to be operative 


The Real Issues That Divide Us 


By D. MAURICE ALLAN* 


Part II. 


S ONE LISTENS to the debate in our church, one be- 

comes aware that there are deeper differences, di- 

vergences of underlying motive and emotional out- 
look than those considered in the previous article (OUT- 
LOOK, Feb. 23). Here are some of them. 


The Fear of Russia 


1. There is fear of Russia and all that she stands for. 
Many are convinced that war with Russia is absolutely in- 
evitable and that it will be fought with the multiplied de- 
structive fury of an improved atomic bomb. They feel 
that there is no real defense against atomic warfare. They 
would perhaps agree with Chancellor Hutchins that the 
United States, with so many of its vital nerve centers like 
New York City ranged along its coastline, is far more vul- 
nerable than the Union of Soviet Republics. 

Even when these fears are not visualized in detail, they 
form a nameless horror, like the dread of doomsday that 
often used to result from hell fire evangelism. Such 
anxious apprehensions over the international scene causes 
emotional insecurity. Emotional insecurity drives men to 
two powerful and closely related reactions: escape and 
entrenchment. Metaphorically, if not actually, one may 
withdraw to a safer distance and dig in. Combined with 
these reactions may be the desperate courage of those who 
feel hemmed in or the jumpy suspicion of those who spy 
an enemy in every bush. Many in whose minds these emo- 
tional processes are taking their toll are outwardly calm 
and collected. They would be the last to admit that their 
reactions are primitive. 

Now since Russia is considered at once the supreme 
menace and the arch-producer of communism, every or- 
ganization that is tainted in any way with social policies 
that resemble even faintly those of the Marxism ideology 
becomes anathema. For many years now the social ut- 
terances of the Federal Council and its delegated commis- 
sions have been fine-combed by the editors of The Chris- 
tian Beacon and other alert minds. A gratifying array 
of damning quotations has been collected. Now with fear 
of Russia at a high pitch, it is hardly necessary for these 
critics to do more than repeat the charge that the Federal 
Council is communistic. All the passion for Christian jus- 
tice that has animated the leaders of the Council goes 
unnoticed. 

One can deeply sympathize with those fears and yet de- 
plore the cloudy thinking to which they give rise. Thus 
some have recently argued that since Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
and other writers quoted in Federal Council bulletins are 
critics of capitalism and since socialists are critics of capi- 
talism, these writers must be socialists. But to reason thus 
is to commit the fallacy of undistributed middle which 
logicians have warned about for centuries. That is, those 
arguing in this manner lump together all the critics of our 
“free enterprise system” and fail to distinguish those who 
assail capitalism in order to abolish it and those who point 
out its faults in the hope of making it more Christian. 
Surely a nation whose spiritual leaders faithfully pro- 
claim that Christ’s law of love is valid and binding in our 
industrial life is far less likely to fall into the abyss of 
communism than a nation whose churches are officially 
neutral towards the grim and unbrotherly aspects of our 
economic system. The proper criticism of the Federal 





*Dr. Allan is an elder in the Hampden-Sydney, Va., 
church, an active leader in West Hanover Presbytery. He 
is a recognized student of philosophy and psychology, the 
author of The Realms of Personality (Abingdon-Cokesbury). 


Council is not that it is leading us towards communism but 
that its leaders are too far ahead of the average church 
member in their zeal to Christianize the social order. Such 
a gap between leaders and followers calls for wise states- 
manship, not caustic condemnation. 


The Advance of Industry 


2. The rapid industrialization of the South and the con- 
sequent spread of the labor unions adds fuel to these same 
fears. Not only has labor become dangerously powerful, 
only temporarily held in check by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
but the unions, it is felt, have not succeeded in controlling 
their own communistic elements. Our church has only a 
small labor representation in its membership. The view- 
point of labor is not keenly felt. Many of our elders and 
laymen are well-to-do industrialists, bankers, and business 
men. While they may have thoroughly Christian attitudes 
towards their employees as individuals, it is difficult for 
them to resist the anti-labor prejudices of their class. They 
sense with alarm that many ministers are no longer meekly 
subservient but have the courage to bring the searchlight 
of a Christian conscience to bear upon both management 
and labor. Some of these laymen dread the day when, as 
they see it, the South will be completely unionized and 
communism from this source will have become rampant. 


Issues of Race 


3. The situation is further complicated by the Negro 
question. In the deep South the feeling is intense on this 
issue. The conviction has been growing that the Negro 
is being encouraged to aspirations and demands that we 
are not yet ready to grant. Many feel that the liberals 
in our church are hardly less guilty than Mrs. Roosevelt 
and the protagonists of the F. E. P. C. in fomenting Negro 
ambition and rushing this impressionable race headlong 
towards total equality. The late Senator Bilbo was not 
alone in believing that white supremacy, yes, even white 
preservation, is in dire peril. Many others who feel that 
we have not yet rendered Christian justice to the Negro 
are nevertheless honest in thinking that in this realm so 
full of hidden explosive we must hasten slowly. Here again 
the Federal Council is brought under condemnation. For 
its leaders are charged with being those who would hasten 
rapidly in this delicate matter; and by advocating elimina- 
tion of all racial segregation and by “urging the interming- 
ling of white and colored young people and adults socially 
and in religious conferences” are setting back the clock 
of progress in interracial understanding and progress. 

An elder in one presbytery recently expressed himself 
in these words: “I have employed Negroes for years just 
as my family has for generations. I even pay $12 a day 
for a Negro carpenter. I’ve tried to treat them kindly and 
decently. But when all is said and done they are a shift- 
less lot. You never know whether they are coming to work 
or not. A lot of nonsense is talked these days about giv- 
ing the Negro his rights. Frankly, I don’t think we can 
do anything much for the Negro except give him the Gos- 
pel.” 


The Provincial Spirit 


4. There has been a rebirth of Southern sectionalism in 
some quarters. This is partly a reaction to certain crusa- 
ding attempts of Congressional blocs to reform us by law. 
The recent flurry of proposed anti-lynching laws, anti-poll- 
tax bills, and what many consider the iniuitous F. E. P. 
C. legislation has caused widespread resentment as another 
evidence of holier-than-thou meddling in Southern affairs 
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by Northern and Western politicians. It is partly also a re- 
action to the tremendous changes brought by the influx 
of new industries, by the migration of alien peoples into 
the South, by the spread of university education with its 
probing research and its doctrinaire radicalism. Many 
middle-aged Southerners are dismayed by the disintegra- 
tion before their eyes of many old-time Southern standards. 
They are dismayed by the uncomfortable sociological facts 
and tradition-challenging attitudes which their sons and 
daughters are bringing home from college. It is fairly 
obvious that the young people of our church are far ahead 
of their parents in respect to the emancipation of their 
social thinking and their demand that the church do some- 
thing positive and definite about social, racial, and eco- 
nomic injustice. 

This alarm at the passing of the old South is trans- 
forming itself into a desperate determination to find in the 
church a stronghold of purity and fidelity to the old order 
in which to take refuge. The reasoning, whether conscious 
or unconscious, seems to be as follows: We are in the 
midst of a shifting population, confused standards, chang- 
ing school curricula, radical universities, unpredictable 
politics, headstrong young people, a declining Sabbath, a 
menacing Negro problem, a rising crime rate, a mounting 
divorce rate, vanishing loyalties. Here is one institution 
—the Southern Presbyterian Church—which we may hope 
to keep pure, unchanging, and loyal to the faith of our fa- 
thers. 


Conserves and Challenges 


Now there is something very splendid in all this. In so 
far as it is an appeal for unwavering loyalty to the great 
traditions of our church and the expression of a deep con- 
cern that the South may be kept free from the skepti- 
cism, the cynicism and the pagan secularism that have well- 
nigh choked the Christian witness in other areas and 
lands, it deserves our wholehearted support. But in so far 
as it is an attempt to commit the church to the forces 
of reaction or to invoke the most sacred sanctions to pre- 
serve intact a whole order of life that needs to be shaken 
up and transformed, it is regrettable. For the function 
of the church is not to hang on to the coattails of progress 
forever pulling backward; nor is it to be a respectable club 
for the perpetuation of comfortable conformities. The 
church should indeed be a conserver of law and order and 
an upholder of high traditions. But she has also a crea- 
tive function. She is meant to challenge the existing or- 
der and to be in the vanguard of every movement to make 
life more decent, more humane, more just and more wholly 
in accord with God’s Perfect Will. 

There are many signs of a new Southern separation which 
does not spring from the most commendable motives. The 
writer was in a group of Southern Presbyterian laymen re- 
cently, among whom many expressed great indignation at 
the way in which ‘“‘Northerners” always know hew to handle 
the Negro problem better than we do and are more and 
more trying to impose upon us patterns of non-segregation 
which we feel to be fundamentally unworkable. This dan- 
gerous progressivism was, in their minds, closely linked 
up with the leadership both of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, and with that of the Federal Council. A similar 
spirit of resentment appears to lurk behind one anti-Re- 
union appeal which concludes: “Are you going to swap 
a 100 per cent control of your church, now growing rapidly, 
for a 20 per cent interest in a badly-decayed institution, 
owned and controlled by men who look on the faith of our 
fathers as old-fashioned and obsolete?” It is not a ques- 
tion of whether or not there may be truth in these con- 
tentions. The danger of such an attitude of complacency 
and self-righteousness is that we shall be unwilling to face 
the problems of the South realistically and then do what 
Christ calls us to do about them. 

A much finer Christian spirit was expressed by a min- 
ister who is now in the South but has lived in the North 
and who said on such an occasion: “Brethren, it is not a 
question of the North or of the South. We have both sinned 
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in the matter of the Negro and these other questions. Let 
us look at our own hearts first and then pray that we may 
be given the grace and the courage to change things in the 
spirit of Christ.’ It is much more important for us to be 
aware that all is not well in the South, and, even if it 
hurts, to accept honest criticism and counsel from what- 
ever source it comes. Surely we must know that the health 
and housing standards of our Negroes are deplorably low, 
that only one per cent of our hospital beds are available for 
them, that in some parts of the South the average salary 
of the Negro teacher is little more than half that of the 
white teachers, and that in many areas equal wages are 
not paid for equal work. 


Leaders Yesterday and Today 


Nor is it- doing us a service, as ultra-conservative theo- 
logians are wont to do, to single out the “modernists” in 
the churches to the North of us, men like Dr. Fosdick, Dr. 
Coffin and Dr. Van Dusen, and to compare them with the 
great orthodox figures in our own church’s past, men like 
R. L. Dabney, Thornton Whaling and B. M. Palmer. In 
the first place, we don’t know what these Southern Pres- 
byterian worthies would have said, had they had a Twen- 
tieth Century education and lived in today’s world. In 
the second place, if the three noted liberals just mentioned 
do not believe as we do on certain doctrinal questions this 
is regrettable. But all three are sincere Christians, they 
are men of courage and conviction, and their writings have 
brought comfort and strength to hundreds of thousands of 
people. In particular, those of us who know university 
centers and the semi-paganism. of our intellectuals know 
that these men have brought new theistic light to multi- 
tudes of doubters and honestly perplexed students. Fos- 
dick’s Manhood of the Master, his Meaning of Prayer, and 
Meaning of Faith, and his On Being a Real Person have 
been read with profit by conservatives as well as liberals in 
almost all Protestant denominations. Therefore, what we 
should pray and hope is that in our own church, men of 
as great Christian influence, albeit of what will appeal to 
us as sounder theological views, may be raised up. 

Pride of race, pride of grace, pride of historic heritage, 
entwined with love of the South and a tender thrilling to 
her tragic story, even our reverent memory of childhood 
teachings, these motives will do us honor only if they are 
mastered by a Christian humility and a compelling con- 
viction tnat the South has something to give, something 
to share with others, much to learn and much to sacrfiice, 
and that our Southern Presbyterian Church has been saved 
to serve. not only our Southland but our entire country and 
the world. . 


Greater Motives Must Move Us 


Surely we must conciude that neither fear nor sec- 
tional pride are worthy motives on the basis of which to 
make decisions of such moment and far-reaching scope as 
Christians have been seldom called upon to make. Let 
us list some of the greater motives that Presbyterians, 
even of differing outlook, should appeal to and do appeal 
to today: 

(1) Loyalty to our Lord as the Savior of all, and to his 
prayer that his followers may be one. (2) The challenge 
to a united Christendom to outlive and dutlast the great 
ideologies that destroy and divide: atheistic communism, 
scientific naturalism, the myth of a superior race and the 
totalitarian promise of an earthly paradise. (3) The chal- 
lenge of a united Christian Church to meet the appalling 
needs, physical, economic and spiritual, of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and our own hemisphere. (4) The oneness of 
our Christian heritage, far surpassing our differences: one 
God and Father of us all, one Savior, one Holy Book, one 
Christian Way of Life, one Church of the Redeemed in 
Heaven and Earth. (5) The transcendent opportunity of 
a united Protestantism to bear unified witness in the face 
of progressive and increasingly effective Roman Catholic 
strategy. (6) A conception of the South and of our own 
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church, not as a sanctuary of fine traditions, but as the 
humble servant of Divine Providence in bearing and shar- 
ing the problems of our nation. (7) The superior courage 
of vigilant participation over self-protective isolation, of 
shared danger over selfish security, of world vision over 
sectional concern. (8) Greatest of all, the universality of 
Christ to meet the deepest human needs and of his Spirit 
to rise above all barriers of race, color, class, policy or 
creed. . 

No motives less lofty, less inclusive and less challenging 
than these will nerve our church to meet the crisis of the 
hour and to go forth, against unnumbered odds but with 
God’s own grace, to build a better tomorrow. We have not 
rest in the past, however hallowed. We must venture into 
untried paths if we are to be worthy of our great heritage. 


Vv 


BOOK NOTES 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM. By Emile Cailliet. Flem- 
ing H. Revell, New York. 192 pp. $2.50. 





This book is the publication of the Otts Lectures de- 
livered at Davidson College in 1946-47 by Emile Cailliet, 
professor of Christian philosophy at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

In an introduction to the reader the author says: ‘‘This 
little book is patterned along the lines of the quest for 
true wisdom. Instead of dealing with generalities or ab- 
stractions, the author starts from the specific human sit- 
uation of the cultural man of goodwill. With words which 
avoid technicalities and philosophical jargon, he attempts 
to accompany the seeker through objections and problems 
until a right Biblical perspective is restored and the case 
for commitment is stated with singleness of purpose.” 


He is singularly successful in attaining his objective. As 
one would expect, Professor Cailliet exhibits a profound 
grasp of the philosophical and theological aspects of Chris- 
tianity. At the same time he presents his material in such 
a manner that a reader not versed in philoscphy can 
follow him readily. One is impressed with his sound grasp 
of the principles of Christianity, his personal consecration 
and evangelical outlook. Laymen will find this book profi- 
table in their religious experience, while ministers should 
derive much assistance, not only personally, but in study 
and for the preparations of sermons. 


ROBERT W. MILES. 
Lexington, Ky. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALS REPLY. By Seven Men of 
Philosophy. The Beacon Press, Boston. 178 pages. $2.00. 
For the typical human being, uninitiated by what is gen- 


erally known as the dialectical, or Neo-orthodox, theology 
into the mysteries of irrationalism, the writers of this book 
will seem to be tilting against the straw men. But for 
the initiated, however slightly advanced, it is ‘‘must read- 
ing.” If the initiate happens to be a neophyte, unaware 
of the full implications of irrationalism, the irreverent 
stripping of the sacred paradoxes and contradictions of 
Niebuhr and Brunner by these unregenerate philosophers 
whom they have brought to bay will open his eyes. If, 
on the other hand, he is sufficiently dialectical to agree with 
Tertulllian’s famous dictum, ‘Credo quia absurdum” (I 
believe because it is absurd), he will find these exposes 
of the absurdities of Neo-orthodoxy greatly strengthening 
to his faith! 

Henry N. Wieman criticizes the Neo-orthodox use of re- 
ligious myth; Arthur E. Murphy, Gardner Williams and 
Jay William Hudson converge upon Reinhold Niebuhr; M. 
C. Otto attacks Catholic reactionism, especially in Jacques 
Maritain; J. B. Pratt takes apart Emil Brunner’s irra- 
tionalism in a trenchantly rational fashion; and Roy Wood 


Sellars develops the humanistic credo against the dialecti- 
cal. 
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Unfortunately, these men are perhaps all humanists, with 
the result that it is not only the irrationalism of Neo- 
orthodoxy and the reactionism of Neo-Thomism that come 
in for crititicism but also the traditional Protestant con- 
cept of sin. Among other services, therefore, this book 
suggests that religious conservatives should also make 
a reply to Neo-orthodox irrationalism, lest the fact that 
religious liberals seems to be the sole defenders of rea- 
son’s place in religion tend to identify all orthodoxy with 
Neo-orthodoxy. 


Richmond, Va. JOHN NEWTON THOMAS. 


PROPHET IN THE WILDERNESS. By Herman Hage- 
dorn. The Macmillan Co., New York. 221 pp. $38.00. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER, THE MAN AND HIS MIND. By 
George Seaver. Harper & Bros., New York. 346 pp. $3.75. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER, AN ANTHOLOGY. By Charles 
R. Joy. Beacon Press, Boston. 323 pp. $3.50. 


If any other man in 1947 had two biographies, both 
sizeable ones and an anthology, it has escaped my notice. 
That man has been a missionary doctor in the heart of the 
dark continent since 1913. 

By the time he was thirty years of age he had three 
earned Doctorates—in Philosophy, Music and Theology. 
Long before that he determined to go to Africa, and at thirty 
began the study of medicine which required seven years to 
complete both study and internship. 

He is perhaps the greatest living authority on old organs 
and on Bach, and at the same time one of the greatest liv- 
ing concert organists. He was profoundly influenced by 
the poet Goethe. In 1928 He received the Goethe Prize 
from the City of Frankfort, the poet’s birthplace; only the 
second time it has been awarded. 

Schweitzer has been a prolific author. No less than four- 


* teen volumes by him have been translated into English and 


a number have not been translated. 

Prophet in the Wilderness was written by a man who has 
never seen the subject of his work. But it graphically de- 
scribes Schweitzer’s growth in Europe and his later strug- 
gles, working under primitive conditions in the forests of 
Equatorial Africa. He is still there carrying on the great 
work he originated. 

Albert Schweitzer, the Man and His Mind is a definitive 
biography. The author had the advantage of being assistant 
native commissioner of Northern Rhodesia. He has pre- 
viously published a study of Schweitzer. He has spent a 
great part of the last twenty years studying this man and 
his writings. His book has two about equal divisions. The 
first half is the story of the outward events of Schweitzer’s 
life. The second analyses the great intellectual and spirit- 
ual contributions of this many-sided man of genius. The 
most challenging thing in these two biographies is the 
amazing concentration of this man. Working for long 
stretches at the rate of eighteen hours a day, turning from 
music to theology to medicine and giving himself with com- 
plete abandon to the task in hand, making well nigh unique 
contributions in each. At the same time he has written 
volumes that have left the world much richer. The richest 
part of this biography is the analysis of his thought. The 
author devotes about 25 pages each to The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, The Mysticism of St. Paul, The Music of 
Bach, Indian Thought and Reverence for Life. By every 
count this is a great piece of work on one of the most 
creative minds of our time. 

Anthologies do not appeal to me. The one by Joy is hardly 
an exception. There are several hundred separate excerpts 
from Schweitzer’s writings. Each so brief that it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to know what was in the mind of the 
one from whom they are taken. 

A man who can rate three such books in one year, bro- 
ther, he is a man. 


Louisville, Ky. CHARLES H. PRATT. 


LENTEN READING LIST Chosen by Louie D. Newton 
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EDITORIAL 


Presbyterian Reunion—When? 


Now that the presbyteries are mak- 
ing their suggestions to the Assembly’s 
committee charged with preparing a 
plan of reunion with the USA church, 
and with the assumption that adequate 
adaptations of the plan can be effected, 
the question before us, and most per- 
sistently before us, is: When should 
a formal vote for reunion be sought 
in the Assembly—and in the 87 presby- 
teries? (It is to be remembered by 
those not well acquainted with the re- 
quired procedure that the following 
steps are necessary before reunion can 
be effected: 1. Approval by a majority 
vote in one Assembly; 2. Approval by 
three-fourths of the 87 presbyteries; 
3. Approval by a majority vote in a 
second Assembly.) ; 

The question then is: When should 
the revised plan be presented to the 
Assembly for its first approval? In 
these columns we have taken the posi- 
tion that this step should not be taken, 
until the church is thoroughly familiar 
with the issues involved. We have 
been convinced that a much greater un- 
derstanding must exist between the two 
churches and a much broader acquain- 
tance must be cultivated before it will 
be fair either to vote for or against such 
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a plan of reunion. Many of our ablest 
leaders have joined in support of our 
editorial proposition calling for several 
definite steps in cooperation and mu- 
tual acquaintance in these years when 
the possibility of reunion is before us. 
We continue to advocate that course. 
However, it is also our opinion that the 
completed plan, if it is completed, 
should be presented to the 1948 Gen- 
eral Assembly—but not for formal 
adoption. 

In fairness to an able committee 
which has worked diligently and sacri- 
ficially for a number of years, this good 
plan should be given the earnest con- 
sideration which it is due. This can 
be done if 

—the 1948 Assembly receives the 

plan, sees it as its committee’s 

completed document, and places it 
on the docket of the 1949 Assem- 
bly for action. 

Such a step would avoid any precipi- 
tate action; it would avoid further ten- 
sion in the church in presbyteries where 
there is sharp disagreement, by not ask- 
ing for a vote just now; it would clear 
the road for united effort in the Pro- 
gram of Progress; and it would give 
ample time for patient consideration of 
the step which is proposed. 

In line with the action of the 1946 
Assembly, the 1948 Assembly might 
well ask for the fullest cooperation in 
the work of the US and USA churches: 
in line with the 1946 authorization it 
should urge joint meetings in over- 
lapping presbyteries and synods; it 
should instruct its permanent commit- 
tee to explain the plan, sending one or 
more of its members to various meet- 
ings of the church to assist in its study,, 
for a thorough understanding of the 
plan’s provisions will be insisted upon 
by everyone. 


When some such steps are taken, 
then we shall be better able to see 
just where the church is in regard to 
this inevitable step and how near we 
have come to helping create the sort of 
atmosphere in which, under God, this 
long overdue reunion can be realized. 

By the progress which is made by 
1949, the Assembly can decide if the 
issues are so thoroughly understood by 
our membership at large as to make 
submission of the question the natural 
next step. If they are not, then the 
program of acquaintance and coopera- 
tion must be continued. 


This step in cooperation, we have fre- 
quently pointed out here, is one which 
all should favor. We feel it to be 
highly important, for Christian brethren 
want to work together and they do 
work together. Even now we have a 
multitude of enterprises in cooperation 
with the USA church. We must have 
more, approaching in every department 
the full list of joint enterprises which 
characterize our Foreign Missions work, 
for example. In every field abroad we 
have some united work. In our related 
works at home we could do as well. 
As we declared in these columns earlier 
(May 13, 1946), “If Northern and 
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Southern Presbyterians are the same 
sort of folk, as those who favor reunion 
believe, then through closer coopera- 
tion and fellowship it will become ap- 
parent to all; if we are not the same 
sort of folk, as those who oppose re- 
union assume, then our closer associa- 
tion will make it clear. Meanwhile we 
shall have done what we could to ad- 
vance the Kingdom by our combined 
effort through pooling our resources 
and using them to the best advantage.” 


Those Preaching Missions 

Recent “preaching missions’ held in 
Norfolk and Richmond, Va., have done 
so much for the people and the churches 
of those cities that some are looking at 
the program as a pattern for a possible 
national movement. Dr. William E. 
Hudson, of Massanetta Springs fame, 
has directed both missions, bringing in 
teams of eighteen or more nationally 
and internationally known religious 
leaders. In Norfolk, the gross atten- 
dance for the week was estimated at 
57,000, while in Richmond, in the first 
year of the program and during a week 
of the worst weather anybody could 
remember there was an attendance of 
51,000. However, what was done for 
individuals and for the hundred or more 
cooperating churches in each city can 
never be measured by statistics. It was 
a great experience for all concerned. 


Inflation and Christian Giving 

As the time for the Every Member 
Canvass draws near, Christian leaders 
should remember that for most of the 
people of their congregation the money 
which is given to the church comes out 
of the spread between income and neces- 
sary living expenses. By increasing at 
most points the actual cost of living, in- 
flation has cut for all families who op- 
erate on a comparatively fixed income, 
the spread between their total income 
and the necessary expenses of living. 
This means that if the inflation con- 
tinues into the year that is ahead of us, 
these families will find it increasingly 
difficult to maintain their giving to the 
causes of the church. A realistic under- 
standing of this situation should cause 
churches to be slow in attempting an ex- 
pansion in their program which the in- 
comes of their people will not support. 
On the other side of the picture, the 
year which is ahead of us promises to 
be a year in which the nation comes 
near to attaining full employment. Un- 
less an unexpected depression sets in, 
most of the people who are both able 
and willing to work will ke able to get 
jobs in the church year of 1948-49. 
This means that for most of our 
churches the total level of per capita 
income will probably remain high in 
this church year. But the uncertainty 
of the whole situation is such that peo- 
ple naturally hesitate to bind themselves 
with pledges payable over a number of 
years. In the light of the whole situa- 
tion which confronts us, it is better in 
this year to make drives for cash gifts 
than for pledges payable over a period 
of years, HOLMES ROLSTON. 
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YOUR MARRIAGE IS MY BUSINESS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Let marriage be held in honor by 
all.”,—Hebrews 13:4. 


OW THAT VALENTINE’S DAY is 
over, we might ask a practical 
question: is your love affair any 

one’s business but your own? It is 
most annoying (isn’t ‘it?) to have 
every old lady in the place talking to 
all the other old ladies about you if 
you go with the same girl more than 
twice. And if you go on with your 
affair and the thing actually develops 
into marriage it seems like nothing 
short of profanation, the way every- 
one has to mix in with it. No matter 
where you live nor in what layer of the 
social cake you were baked, it does 
look as if more people bothered about 
your marriage than have any business 
with it. Why do you have to have 
witnesses to a wedding? Why must 
the minister or the justice of the peace 
report it to the county authorities? 
Why must he have a license from the 
state before he can marry you at all? 
Why does the state (if an enlightened 
one) insist on your being reasonably 
healthy in body and mind before you 
are permitted to take out a marriage 
license? Why do people feel slighted 
if they aren’t notified of your inten- 
tions? Why must they put it in the 
papers? Is all this just a woman’s 
trick to see that a man is thoroughly 
and publicly ‘‘Shooked’? Are women 
afraid that without so much publicity 
@ man can’t be depended on to stay 
tied? Is marriage, in short, anybody 
else’s business besides yours and hers? 


HE FACT IS, your marriage is my 
business, it is everybody’s busi- 
ness, it may concern your whole 

community. Look ahead of you, if 
you have any imagination, or look 
around you if you haven’t, and see in 
how many ways the happiness and 
success of a marriage can affect per- 
sons who live far from, the door of that 
particular home. Down here are Mr. 
and Mrs. X, not long married, no chil- 
dren. They don’t get along well. We 
will not undertake to say whose fault 
it is, but there is certainly neither 
peace nor harmony under that roof. 
Now that affects Mr. X’s work, and his 
boss notices it. One of these days 
there will be some changes made. and 
young X will find himself out of a job. 
His grocer will suffer with him, and so 
will all the other people to whom he 
owes money. The firm that employed 
him suffers and so will others, all be- 
cause his marriage didn’t click. Or 
take the Y family up yonder. They have 
been married a long time and they don’t 
have children simrly because they are 
both selfish, they don’t want to be 
be‘ hered. Now .wnen two people, so 
selfish they <omt even want children, 


live together, you don’t have to be told 
they get on each other’s nerves. It is 
not long before they both get the wan- 
dering eye, they look about for some 
one more eongenial (though no one is 
congenial with the selfish). It isn’t be- 
yond either of them to break up some 
other home if they feel like it. So pres- 
ently there. will be not one but two or 
even three broken homes, all because 
the Y’s were not wise when they picked 
each other. 

Or take the Z family, a more extreme 
case. They have plenty of children, in- 
deed more than they can possibly afford. 
They have so many that it takes Mr. and 
Mrs. Z both working at the mill to sup- 
port them. But while they are working 
at the mill the children run wild. Sev- 
eral of them seem to be headed for the 
reformatory already. The police force, 
the courts, the tax-payers, all will have 
a heavier load to carry because the Z’s 
were unable to take care of the children 
they had. Or take a look at the Q’s. He 
was not much better than feeble-minded 
and she couldn’t have been quite right 
in the head or she never would have 
married him. But one evening together 
in a juke-box joint convinced them they 
were made for each other, and so they 
ran off and were married by an equally 
stupid Justice of the Peace. Now they 
have some half-witted children and 
what they are going to cost the com- 
munity no one yet knows; it is only 
plain that the Q children, if they live to 
grow up, will be a drain on any com- 
munity where they may live. Nice-look- 
ing children, too; just the sort to make 
juke-box romances themselves in time 

. and so on, to more trouble for the 
town, 


HAT IS NOT HALF the story. But 
of course there is the other side. 
There are everywhere happy and 

successful marriages with fine and 


promising children who are going to be 
assets to society instead of liabilities. 
Don’t you see that every home means 
something good to the community or 
something bad? People don’t live in 
igloos on separate ice-floes any more, 
they live in neighborhoods, whether in 
the country or the city. Their neigh- 
bors depend on them and they depend 
on their neighbors. There cannot be a 
successful marriage without making 
many other persons glad of it; and there 
cannot be a failure without other peo- 
ple’s suffering from it. Even the mar- 
riage of persons far away may affect 
you. <A couple named Schickelgruber 
once had a very unhappy time at home, 
and the little Schickelgruber boy felt it 
and was made bitter by it... and when 
he grew up he changed his name to 
Adolf Hitler. That Schickelgruber mar- 
riage was my business, and yours too. 


AS ALL THIS anything to do with 
the Christian religion? Every- 
thing! Because if there is one 

practical difference between a _ true 
Christian and an anti-Christian it is that 
the Christian does really think of his 
neighbors with love. He wants their 
welfare. The anti-Christian thinks 
only: The world is my orange, I will 
squeeze it. The neighbors can go jump 
in the lake. If you are not a Christian 
you will think of marriage as a device 
for your own private “happiness” and 
nothing else. But if you are a Chris- 
tian you will know that you can’t afford 
to be selfish even in marriage; you will 
remember that you can’t make a mis- 
take and suffer all the consequences by 
yourself. And so you will not resent 
it when the neighbors think your mar- 
riage is their business. It is their busi- 
ness, 

(See also Dr. Niebuhr, page 4.—Eds.) 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Trans- 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self- 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern 
equipment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. Applications for 1948- 
1949 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Davidson, North Carolina 
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Predicts a Better Future 
J. R. Cunningham, President 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. C. 
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ual student in class and on campus. 
HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


A Christian College where reverence for spiritual values transforms 
the heritage of secular culture and scientific inquiry. 
. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY Founded 1819 


‘‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 


Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
Colleges for Men and for Women on Separate 
Campuses 
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For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Walter A. Groves, President, Box 401-P. 
Danville, Kentucky 





Next Semester begins 
February 3, 1945. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


School Leader Urges 
Emphasis on Religion 


West Virginia News Letter 





Virgil L. Flinn, superintendent of 
public schools in Kanawha county and 
a Presbyterian elder, is suggesting that 
a public school system should increase 
respect for things of a spiritual nature 
and should give emphasis to the value 
of religion ‘‘in our culture.” In a re- 
port submitted to the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Charleston Ministerial As- 
sociation, Mr. Flinn also made the fol- 
lowing recommendations as objectives 
of the school system: ‘“‘Employment of 
only those persons whose philosophy of 
life is not inimical to the best in our 
culture’; and, “completion of a work- 
ing arrangement with leaders of de- 
nominational groups to find ways in 
which the school and church might com- 
plement each other without assuming 
each other’s prerogatives or weakening 
either institution.”” He sees ‘positive 
dangers” in the ‘“‘tendency to introduce 
religion into public education.”” He also 
points to. danger “in yielding to the 
demands, growing in volume, that the 
state use its resources in order to assist 
non-public schools.” No program of 
Bible reading or religious education 
should be launched, he cautioned, with- 
out “a thorough study and knowledge 
of relative court and . professional 
opinions.”’ 


Unlimited Opportunities 
Seen in Six Localities 

At least a half-dozen locations where 
chapels should be erected now are of- 
fered by West Virginia localities, ac- 
cording to Walter E. Harrop, the synod’s 
home missions executive. If such build- 
ings were provided and ministers could 
be secured, the opportunities, he says, 
would be unlimited. In the past three 
years six new churches have been 
organized where there was need and 
some of these already have their own 
pastors, he reports. Two-principal prob- 
lems persist: Funds to keep the work 
abreast of the rapid industrial develop- 
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ment, especially in the Kanawha valley, Laymen from these churches have a_ Charleston’s cooperativeleadership 
and ministers to step into these places wide-awake organization, meeting once school early in February enrolled 300 


of need. a month. Recent joint efforts of the ... Princeton’s was scheduled for later 
Ronceverte churches brought in a _ in February. 

Features of Proposed quantity of clothing and a good sum ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 

Plan of Union Debated of cash for world relief projects ... Charleston. 


Kanawha Presbytery, at its mid-win- 
ter meeting, gave full attention to the 
proposed Plan of Presbyterian reunion, 
sending along its suggestions to the As- 
sembly’s committee. Although an ad 
interim committee appointed to study 
the question urged amendment of the 
church’s property regulations, the pres- 
bytery voted to sustain the present pro- 
visions for presbyteries’ control. In the 
proposed plan, the presbytery urged 
that the session, rather than the minis- 
ter alone, should be responsible for the 
examination and certification of newly- 
elected elders and deacons; it objected 
to use of the word ‘“‘bishop,” and to the 
possibility of women becoming eligible 
to serve as elders or deacons. 
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$100,000 Campaign for 
D & E Gymnasium Begins 

A $100,000 drive for a modern gym- 
nasium for Davis and Elkins College 
began in mid-February. Steel for the 
building has been contributed to the col- 
lege by the Federal Works Agency. 
Officials say the erection of the new 
building will fill a long-felt need at the 


college, replacing the antiquated and in- Helping in the Great Commission, 


adequate coach-house which now serves 


the purpose. Enrollment at the college ‘ | 
for the second semester is at the 800- You Cali secure an income, too! 
mark. 
United Activities Mark One who has invested in the Annuity Gifts of our 
West Va. Communities Executive Committee of Foreign Missions and has 

For several years the Methodist, Bap- received a good financial income on the investment, 
tist and Presbyterian churches of Nitro writes us in these words: 


have joined in a union communion serv- 
ice. This year’s service, held on Christ- 


“It gives me great pleasure to express my satisfac- 
mas Eve, was in the St. Paul’s Metho- g or P — Y 


i Chan. Ak Rennes, 6 tee tion in my Annuities in the Foreign Mission work. It 
nity leadership school enlisted the sup- is a great joy to feel that I am helping in the Great 
port of the various churches with a Commission. I do not know of any greater thrill that 
registration of 85 and with credits be- I have experienced. 


ing issued to 71. Ronceverte’s churches 
hold quarterly Sunday evening services 
(fifth Sundays) in the various churches 
with the pastors taking turns, preaching. 


“The semi-onnual interest payments are made so 
promptly and they are exceedingly welcome since 
my income has decreased during the last few years. 
I only wish I could invest more funds in this great 


Davis and Elkins College enterprise.” 


Elkins, West Virginia 





If you would like to make a gift to the cause of 


A four-year college for men and Foreign Missions and at the same time receive a 


women. A 
enter ot ent ecmetind ter teeth guaranteed income on the amount of your gift for 
Central Association of Colleges and the rest of your life, write today for a free copy of 
Secondary Schools. our booklet, “A Guaranteed Lifetime Investment with 
Emphasizes Christian Character Mutual Benefits for Yourself and Others.” 
and thorough scholarship. 
Personal interest in the individual 
student. Curry B. Hearn, Treas. 
Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN 
equipment. MISSIONS 
A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 
A good place for an investment. P. O. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
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RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your itn bickthetdiar teasers ere nis il 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 


Church 
the Church. d 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

W. C. Cooper, Gastonia, N. C., has 
been called to the pastorate of the West 
End church, Atlanta, Ga. 

H. M. Bevel from Ferndale, Ark., to 
Junction City, Ark. 

Lannie Parnell from Jacksonville, 
Ark., to Dade City, Fla. 

W. Charles Malloy, Dunedin, Fla., will 
become pastor of the Kenwood (USA) 
church, Chicago, Ill., March 1. Address: 
4608 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15. 

Ernest J. Arnold, executive secretary 
of the N. C. Council of Churches, will 
become assistant to the president of 
Davidson College in April. 

C. Lloyd Arehart, Frankford, W. Va., 
has accepted a call to the Charles Town, 
W. Va., church effective March 1. 

E. L. Stoffel, fellowship student at 
Union Seminary, has accepted a call to 
the Maxton, N. C., First church effective 
in June. 








ON MISSIONS TEAM 

Ben R. Lacy, Jr., president of Union 
Seminary, served for three weeks on the 
preaching team for the Florida Chain of 
Missions. 


DEATH 

Harrison L. Cockerham, 77, died at 
his home in Quicksand, Ky., January 26. 
Mr. Cockerham was a retired member of 
Guerrant Presbytery. He received his 
education and spent all his ministry in 
Kentucky, his last active ministry being 
as stated supply at the Canoe and Had- 
dix Fork churches, following his pas- 
torate in Blackey. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 

Frank W. Price, missionary to China 
and Sprunt Lecturer at Union Seminary 
this year, is the author of two books 
which will be published in March: China 
—Twilight or Dawn? the annual study 
book for ‘the Missionary Education 
Movement; and The Rural Church .in 
China. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS SPEAKERS 

Donald G. Miller, Union Seminary 
professor, Richmond, was the Religious 
Emphasis Week speaker at Agnes Scott 
College for the second consecutive year. 

C. Ellis Nelson, denominational direc- 
tor of young people’s work, Richmond, 
led the Religious Emphasis series at 
Queens College recently. 


UNION SEMINARY GRADUATES 

Mid-year graduates at Union Semi- 
nary, Richmond, include James I. 
Lowry, Birmingham, Ala., who will be- 
come pastor in the Williamston, N. C., 
field, and Leon J. Testa, Washington, 
D. C., who will be assistant minister in 
charge of student work at the Williams- 
burg, Va., church, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Personal Witness of the Christian 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 7 
Acts 8:26-39 


(Scripture Quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version.) 

The first seven lessons in our present 
series dealt with fundamental beliefs of 
Christians regarding Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. The next three lessons 
deal with the believers themselves, one 
peing devoted to the fellowship of be- 
lievers, and two to the task which be- 
lievers face. The lesson last week had 
to do with their corporate task—the 
world mission of the church. The pres- 
ent one presents our individual respon- 
sibility—the personal witness of the 
Christian. 

The Biblical material for our study 
is drawn from the life of Philip, whom 
we meet first as one of the ‘“‘seven men 
of good repute, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom,” chosen by the church in Je- 
rusalem to care for the material wants 
of the congregation, in order that the 
apostles might devote themselves more 
completely to its spiritual needs. These 
seven men are never called deacons in 
the New Testament, but later when the 
office of deacon was universally estab- 
lished in the church they came to be 
regarded as the first to hold this of- 
fice. 

It is interesting to observe that at 
least two of these seven men were not 
content to ‘‘serve tables,’’ but led the 
church in an enlarging conception of its 
fundamental mission. Stephen was the 
first of the disciples to protest against 
the exclusive spirit of the Jews, and to 
repudiate their claim to possess a@ mo- 
nopoly of the divine favor; the first to 
see that the peculiar tenets of Judaism 
must be abandoned in order that Chris- 
tianity might become the universal re- 
ligion of mankind. This revolutionary 
conception of the Gospel led to his mar- 
tyrdom, but his ideas ultimately laid 
hold of Paul, and through him took pos- 
session of the church. 

The severe persecution which broke 
out immediately after the martyrdom 
of Stephen only accelerated the growth 
of the church. Hitherto the disciples 
had confined their activities to the city 
of Jerusalem. Now they were scattered 
abroad through Judea and Samaria, and 
everywhere they went they told the 
good news about Jesus, and proclaimed 
him to be the promised Messiah, the 
Divine Son of God. As a result, little 
groups of believers sprang up here, 
there, and everywhere. There was no 
effort, however, to win converts from 
among the Gentiles, and Jewish Chris- 
tians were still expected to conform 
themselves to the ancient customs of 
their people. 


I. Philip and the Samaritans 

The first of these preachers—he was, 
of course, only one among many—to 
whom our attention is directed, is 
Philip, the second of the seven ‘‘dea- 
cons” to advance the thinking and the 
Practice of the early church. His min- 
istry is described rather than that of 
other better known figures, because it 
marked a landmark in the development 


of the church, and was the first step in 
the broadening of the church from a 
Jewish sect into a world-wide brother- 
hood. 

“Philip,” we read, ‘‘went down to a 
city of Samaria and proclaimed to them 
the Christ.” (8:4.) 

To appreciate the significance of this 
statement we need to recall that the 
Samaritans were a hybrid people, de- 
scended from the heathen colonists, 
whom the Assyrians had brought into 
Palestine, and the poor Israelites who 
had remained in the land after the re- 
moval of the Ten Tribes. They wor- 
shiped the God of Israel on Mount Geri- 
zim, which they claimed was the true 
place to worship rather than Jerusa- 
lem, and accepted the Pentateuch as 
their Bible. From the days of Ezra 
and Nehemiah the antagonism between 
the Jews and the Samaritans had grown 
more and more bitter, so that in the 
time of Jesus a true Jew would have 
nothing to do with the Samaritans and 
the Samaritans hated and despised the 
Jews. The feud between Jews and Sa- 
maritans was so bitter and of such long 
standing that it seemed as though 
nothing could ever heal it. Nothing 
ever did until Philip preached in Sa- 
maria and Jews and Samaritans recog- 
nized that they were brothers as they 
knelt together at the foot of the cross. 

Philip had caught something of the 
spirit of his Master or he would never 
have preached Jesus in Samaria. The 
fact that many believed and were bap- 
tized, and that this unexpected revival 
was acknowledged by the twelve and 
sanctioned by the presence of Peter and 
John, who afterwards preached the 
Gospel in other Samaritan villages, in- 
dicates that human distinctions were 
being leveled by the Gospel, and that 
the Christian Church has taken its first 
great step away from a mere Jewish 
sect toward a universal Christian broth- 
erhood. 


Il. Philip and the Ethiopian Eunuch 


Leaving Samaria, Philip traveled 
southward till he came to the great 
highway that ran from Jerusalem to 
Gaza. Gaza was on the edge of the 
desert, and this road was traveled by 
all of those who came to the Holy 
City out of Egypt. 

Philip was directed to take this route, 
we are told, by an angel. The word 
“angel’? means a messenger. Accord- 
ing to Rackham, in his great commen- 
tary on the Acts, the word refers some- 
times to a manifestation of the Lord 
himself, sometimes to a messenger of 
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the Lord, acting as his instrument or 
interpreter (appearing to men in hu- 
man form), and sometimes to an im- 
personal agent of the divine working, 
such as the pestilence that destroyed 
the army of Sennacherib, or the inward 
intuition of a man’s heart. Just how 
the ‘‘angel” spoke to Philip we do not 
know. It may have been through an 
objective appearance and an. actual 
voice which could have been recorded; 
it may have been in a vision or a 
dream; it may have been as Philip 
sought divine guidance in prayer, he 
was moved to take this route as the 
most likely field of service; perhaps 
he was advised by friends; perhaps he 
was led by force of circumstances; it 
may well be that he was not certain 
that it was God who thus directed him 
till later, when he reviewed all the cir- 
cumstances in his own mind, he real- 
ized that most assuredly it was God’s 
messenger that had guided him. The 
important point is that God still guides 
those who trust in him, that he still 
sends his messengers to point the way, 
and that the direction comes to us in 
different forms, though we may not 
be absolutely. sure that it was God 
who led us until we look back upon the 
path we have trod. The vital ques- 
tion is not how does God speak, but 
shall we seek his guidance, and shall 
we follow it so far as it becomes clear 
unto us. 


It so happened that at the very time 
that Philip was traveling to Gaza there 
was returning from Jerusalem one of 
the high officials of the Kingdom of 
Ethiopia (located as we all know néw 
on the upper Nile, south of Egypt). He 
was the treasurer of the Kingdom. He 
had been to Jerusalem to worship; it 
is evident, therefore, that he was in 
some sense a proselyte. He was not 
eligible however for full membership 
in the Jewish community. According 
to Jewish law a eunuch could enjoy no 
more than partial privileges. In addi- 
tion, he was a Negro and there has al- 
ways been more or less. prejudice 
against men with different colored 
skins. 

This Negro must have been a very 
devout man, for he had been to Jeru- 
salem on a pilgrimage, and now, as he 
sat in his chariot, he was poring over 
certain passages in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. It so happened that the pas- 
sage he turned to was the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, one of the great Mes- 
Sianic passages of the Old Testament 
which had been fulfilled in the life of 
Jesus. But the strange part about it 
was that the Jews did not apply this 
passage to the Messiah. They were so 
sure that the promised deliverer would 
be a triumphant warrior that it never 
entered their minds that he could be 
wounded for their transgressions, 
bruised for their iniquity, and that with 
his stripes they could be healed. Na- 
turally the eunuch was very much puz- 
zled. He did not understand the mean- 
ing of what he read. 
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As Philip observed the man poring 
over his roll, the Spirit said to him, 
“Go up and join this chariot.” 

How did the Holy Spirit speak unto 
him? Not, we can be sure, in an au- 
dible voice coming out of the clouds; it 
must have been by a still small voice 
within, somewhat as he speaks to us. 
Philip felt that he “ought” to speak 
to this man about Jesus. As he re- 
flected on the incident later he was sure 
that it was the Spirit which prompted 
him. 

“So Philip ran . . .’”’ Why did he 
run? No one knows, but it reminds 
me of a familiar incident in the early 
life of Dwight L. Moody. His Sunday 
school teacher, Mr. Kimball, had de- 
cided to speak to him about giving his 
heart to Christ. He walked toward the 
store where Dwight was employed, but 
as he drew near he began to reflect that 
the store would probably be crowded 
by customers and the boy might be em- 
barrassed. Before he realized it he had 
walked a block beyond his destination. 
He turned suddenly and dashed back, 
determined to have it over with. He 
found Dwight in the back of the store, 
wrapping up shoes. As Mr. Kimball 
told the story later: “I went up to him 
at once, and putting my hand on his 
shoulder I made what I afterwards felt 
was a very weak plea for Christ. I 
don’t know just what words I used, 
nor could Mr. Moody tell. I simply told 
him of Christ’s love for him, and the 
love Christ wanted in return.” And 
Moody gave his heart to Jesus. 

Why did Mr. Kimball run back to 
the store? Because the weakness of 
the flesh threatened to overcome the 
promptings of the Spirit, and he recog- 
nized that he must act promptly if he 
were to act at all. So it may have been 
with Philip. He could think of scores 
of reasons why he should not speak to 
the Ethiopian eunuch. He experienced 
all the doubts, questions, and hesita- 
tions that assail us under similar cir- 
cumstances. Philip did not wait to argue 
the matter out. He acted promptly and 
decisively and thus put an end to his 
questions. 


As he came alongside the chariot he 
was surprised to hear the familiar 
words, ‘‘As a sheep led to the slaughter 
or a lamb before its shearers is dumbB, 
so he opens not his mouth.” The 
Ethiopian treasurer was a state official, 
traveling in style. Philip was only a 
private citizen, hot and dusty, traveling 
on foot. But he allowed no thought 
of social distinction to rob him of the 
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opportunity to win another convert for 
Jesus. The way had been providentially 
opened and Philip was not the man to 
let it pass. 

“Do you understand what you are 
reading?” he asked. 

“How can I,” the eunuch responded, 
‘unless some one guide me?”’ And he 
invited Philip to get in and sit with 
him. Without hesitation the white man 
accepted his invitation, and sat down 
by the side of the black man. Of course 
there was no jim-crow law to compli- 
cate the situation, but what if there 
were? 

The eunuch continued, ‘‘About whom, 
pray, does the prophet say this, about 
himself or about some one else?’”’ 

Philip had his cue. Beginning with 
the passage in Isaiah he went on to ex- 
plain how the Old Testament prophe- 
cies were fulfilled in Jesug 

They passed a pool of water. The 
Negro was a business man. He did not 
believe in procrastination in spiritual 
matters any more than he did in finan- 
cial matters. 

He said, ‘“‘See, here is water! What 
is to prevent my being baptized?’’ 

Another Christian might have said, 
would have said: “You are a Gentile; 
you must bind yourself to observe all 
the laws of Moses. You are a eunuch, 
and according to the Law you cannot 
be admitted into the full membership 
of the church. You are a Negro and 
it might introduce complications into 
our Christian community.” 

But Philip had learned better. Ac- 
cording to some ancient authorities, he 
said, “If you believe with all your 
heart, you may.” 

And the eunuch replied, “I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.’’ 

That was all that was necessary. 
Many other things he would come to 
believe in the course of time, but this 
was enough for the beginning. Philip 
took the Ethiopian down into the wa- 
ter and baptized him. How? We are 
not told and it is not important. The 
Presbyterian position is not that sprink- 
ling was the original mode, but that the 
mode in itself is indifferent. It if were 
essential, or even important, the Bible 
would have made it clear. 

The eunuch continued his journey 
southward, rejoicing because he had 
found a Savior. Philip returned north- 
ward along the seacoast, providentially 
guided by the Spirit, till he came to 
Azotus (the ancient Ashdod). He 
worked his way slowly from this point 
till he came to Caesarea, preaching in 
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every city through which he passed. 
He seems to have settled in this city, 
the Roman capital of Palestine, largely 
a Gentile city, where he was known 
as Philip the Evangelist. There Paul 
found him twenty years later, living 
with his four unmarried daughters, all 
of them active in the church. 


For Further Consideration 


1. We see in the eighth chapter of 
Acts how the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
began to break down the barriers that 
separated man from his fellowman; 
how the church began to become a 
universal brotherhood in which, as Paul 
a little later said, “Here there cannot 
be Greek and Jew, circumcised and un- 
circumcized, barbarian, Scythian, slave, 
free man, but Christ is all and in all.” 
(Gal. 3:11.) 

Has the church finished its work in 
this connection. To what extent has 
it actually become a universal brother- 
hood? What are the barriers that 
come now between man and man out- 
side the church, inside the church? Can 
these barriers be overcome by the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ? In other words, 
can the Gospel heal the great cleavages 
in our modern society? Are they be- 
ing overcome now? Why have we not 
made greater progress since the days 
when Philip preached the Gospel to the 
Samaritans and to the Ethiopian 
eunuch? Is progress now being made 
in your own community, in your own 
church? 

2. We have here a notable case of 
personal work. The Gospel spread 
rapidly in the first three centuries, not 
because there were great missionaries 
like Paul, but because men like Philip 
did not hesitate to speak to men like 
the Ethiopian eunuch about Jesus. 

In the New Testament we find the 
Gospel being preached in all kinds of 
secular and unconventional places, in 
the street, on the shore, in a fishing 
boat, to a man up in a tree, and here 
is a chariot running along a public road 
out in a desert. So far as we know, 
Paul was the only great missionary in 
the early church. The Gospel spread 
through the Roman Empire until it be- 
came the religion of the state (in 313 
A. D.) not because there were great re- 
vivals like the one mentioned in Acts 
2, not because there were eloquent 
preachers who could sway masses of 
people, but because women told their 
husbands, slaves told their masters, 
business men told their clients. The 
Gospel spread, in other words, largely 
because of what we call “personal 
work.”’ ' 

Conditions in America today are dif- 
ferent from a generation or two ago. 
Very few come to church now for the 
regular Sabbath services, or for special 
evangelistic meetings, who are not al- 
ready members of the church. If the 
Gospel is to spread rapidly or more 
broadly in our own day it will have to 
be through personal witnessing on the 
part of Christian men and Christian 
women. 

At long last we seem to have discov- 
ered the method by which such activity 
can be developed on a large scale—the 
method of visitation evangelism. In no 
community in which this method has 
been tried, has it failed. And some 
of our churches are discovering that 
the method need not be confined to 4 
single campaign, but that it can be put 
on a permanent basis. If you wish in- 
formation write to our director of evan- 
gelism, Dr. Howard H. Thompson, 36 
Hunter St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lenten Reading List 


NDERTAKING to choose twenty- 
U five books from the impressive list 

of the past year as most helpful 
in pointing up our minds and hearts to 
another Easter is a task both difficult 
and rewarding. There are too many 
worth-while books to allow any sense of 
satisfaction in having selected the best 
ones, nor would it ever be possible to 
select twenty-five books without a defi- 
nite sense of misgiving, by which I mean 
tosay in suggesting a book one does not 
necessarily imply agreement with all 
that the author says. The following list 
does not include the one truly great 
book of the past year, in my judgment. 
I refer to Toynbee’s monumental ‘“‘Study 
of History,” abridged edition. The book 
is not named in this list for the reason 
that I did not understand that this list 
was intended to be quite so inclusive, 
but rather to deal more directly with 
religious and Christian themes. The 
list is arranged in accordance with the 
alphabetical order of the author’s 
names, 


BREAK UP THE NIGHT, by Wallace 
McPherson Alston. John Knox Press. 
$2. Messages that penetrate and impel, 
revealing man’s true relation to God, 
and his clear task in bringing to bear 
the Light of the Living Christ. 


BEST SERMONS IN 1947, edited by 
G. Paul Butler. Harper. $2.75. An- 
other volume of able sermons carefully 
selected and illustrative of American 
preaching at its best in our changing 
world. (And don’t forget ‘“‘The Prot- 
estant Pulpit.’’) 


JESUS: WHAT MANNER OF MAN, 
by Henry J. Cadbury. Macmillan. 
$2.25. The opinions of a scholar, ex- 
pressed in compelling clarity; and while 
I do not share all of his judgments, I 
find his discussion most interesting and 
stimulating. 


GOD CONFRONTS MAN IN HiIS- 
TORY, by Henry Sloane Coffin. Scrib- 
ners, $2.50. The self-disclosure of God 
in history and the effect of His revela- 
tion upon the individual and society, ac- 
counting for all ultimate progress. 


PRAYER AND THE LORD’S 
PRAYER, by Charles Gore. Harper. 
$1.25. Republished after -a half-cen- 
tury, pushing back the dark horizon of 
a frightened world to admit the gentle 
flow of the Light, never on land or sea. 


IN THE SECRET PLACE OF THE 
MOST HIGH, by Arthur John Gossip. 
Scribners, $2.75. Paths of kindly light 
that lead to the only source of ultimate 
peace and poise and power—an insight 
into a great preacher’s own experience. 


CHOSEN BY LOUIE D. NEWTON 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, by Georgia Harkness. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $1.75. An admirable 
restatement of the convictions com- 
monly held by Christians, with the zest 
and enthusiasm of the genuinely con- 
fident believer. 


TOMORROW IS HERE, by Latourette 
& Hogg. Friendship Press. $1.50. A 
brilliant report of what happened at 
Whitby, sheding light and hope upon 
tomorrow’s bedarkened pathway—Light 
which the world cannot put out. 


PRAYERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 
Abigail Acker Johnson, Westminster 
Press. $1.50. Stimulating, suggestive 
and reassuring guidance in the vital 
ministry of cultivating among young 
people the priceless privilege of daily 
prayer. 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF, by Ralph E. 
Knudsen. Judson Press. $1.75. A con- 
vincing statement of the faith that keeps 
Christianity vital in a world of doubt 
and fear—a tonic for wearied souls on 
the long road. 


ON THE MEANING OF CHRIST, by 
John Knox. Scribners. $2.50. A timely 
and rewarding study of the Saviourhood 
and Lordship of the Son of God by one 
whose emphasis across the years has 


‘strengthened faith in many doubting 


hearts. 


GEORGE MacDONALD: AN AN- 
THOLOGY, by C. S. Lewis. Macmillan. 
$1.50. A new role for this versatile 
writer, but one in which he presents 
with his accustomed interest and insight 
the grandeur of a glorious saint. 


THE QUESTING SPIRIT, by Luccock 
& Brentano. Coward-McCann. $5. An 
extraordinary anthology of poetry and 
verse—a rich storehouse of the best that 
has been thought and said from the 
Christian viewpoint in this century. 


PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS, by 
James Hastings Nichols. Association 
Press. $1.50. Following the Intersemi- 
nary Series, this timely little volume 
accentuating the positive in Protestant- 
ism, will serve to strengthen conviction 
and action. 


A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING, 
by Norman Vincent Peale. Prentice- 
Hall. $2.75. A stirring message that 
should serve to strengthen faith and 
prompt men and women of Christian 
hope and purpose to heroic action in a 
time of uncertainty, 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE CROSS, by 
Harold Cooke Phillips. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.75. A revealing interpretation 
of the motives and forces present at the 
crucifixion of Jesus, reflecting similar 
attitudes in today’s troubled world. 


THE SUPREME BEATITUDE, by 
Earle Vaydor Pierce. Revell. §2. 
Strongly and convincingly, Dr. Pierce 
presents the claims of the love of God 
in Jesus Christ as the one sufficient mo- 
tive to lift men from selfishness. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WAY, 
by Harris Franklin Rall. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 50c. Christianity is a faith 
and a way—faith in the God who comes 
to us in Christ—its way the life accord- 
ing to Christ’s spirit of love. 


WHERE THE NEW WORLD BEGINS, 
by James Reid. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2. Another volume of inspiring ser- 
mons by one of the world’s great 
preachers, pointing the one way up and 
onward to the City of God. 


PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 
by E. F. Scott. Scribners. $2. Gen- 
erally acknowledged as one of the ablest 
estimates of the great apostle’s inter- 
pretation of the Gospel—a book to be 
read and reread. 





ALBERT SCHWEITZER—THE MAN 
AND HIS MIND, by George Seaver. 
Harper. $3.75. A definitive biography 
portraying graphically the career of one 
of the truly great Christians of our gen- 
eration and of the ages. 


LIVING YOUR LIFE TODAY, by 
Samuel Moor Shoemaker. Revell, $1.50. 
Inspiring and thrilling is the account of 
Christian discipleship in today’s broken 
world—a portrait of serving one’s own 
generation by the will of God. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, by Ralph W. 
Sockman. Pilgrim Press. $1. A fresh 
treatment of the pattern prayer which 
will deepen its meaning and illumine its 
message for countless hearts. 


WHOM THEY PIERCED, by M. Stock- 
wood, Longmans, Green. $1.25. Bight 
addresses given at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields in 1947 by the vicar of a large 
parish in Bristol, and selected by the 
Bishop of London for the book of Lent 
in 1948. 


CHRISTIAN HOPE OF IMMORTAL- 
ITY, by A. E. Taylor. Macmillan. $2. 
A comprehensive restatement of the doc- 
trine of immortality, effectively dismiss- 
ing the errors that have gradually in- 
filtrated this precious truth. 
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Help Raise The Standard 


DPetoeteetoato nde nte sioekeetoehestorioete 


The people of the 
City of New York 
erected an arch in 
Washington Square 
at the head of Fifth 
Avenue “To com- 
memorate the 100th 
Anniversary of the 
inauguration of 
George Washington 
as First President 
of the United 


States.” 


Coecoetessoeto ste dtocie ate etoete dostoete 


Centuries before God had called through Isaiah the 
Prophet: ‘Prepare ye the way of the people; cast up, 
cast up the highway; gather out the stones; lift up a 
Standard for the people.” Isaiah 62:10. 

And again: “So shall they fear the name of the Lord 
from the west, and His glory from the rising of the sun. 
When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of 
the Lord shall lift up a Standard against him.”’ Isaiah 59:19. 


Deeteetoctenronronse oceeoasecteeteate ete 


The words of Gen- 

eral Washington in 

his speech to the 

eg ed Constitutional Con- 
a Se vention in 1787, are 

carved on the Fifth 
Avenue side of the 
Arch: “Let us Raise 
a Standard to 
Which the Wise and 
the Honest Can Re- 
pair. The Event Is 
in the Hand of 


ae eo econse oro nie aaoene eee ee osoeionte 


And through Jeremiah: ‘‘Declare ye among the nations, 
and publish, and set up a Standard; publish and conceal 
not.’”” Jeremiah 50:2. 


The eternal principles of revealed truth and righteous- 
ness and peace must be made clear to the people of our 
generation. These are the moral foundations on which the 
world must be built. 


President Washington, thinking of these principles as the Standard to be raised, warned, ‘‘Let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that Morality can be maintained without Religion.” 

The Presbyterian Church, recognizing the need for clearer and more loyal commitment to the Christian Standard, 
maintains its Colleges, Theological Seminaries, and Training Schools to supplement the influence of the home, the 
church and the schools and to prepare preachers, teachers, officers and members to instruct and to guide to Him who 


is the way, the}truth, and the life. 


Our own Presbyterian institutions have an unprecedented opportunity to do the greatest good to the largest number 


of our young people and to the world. 


They need and merit your understanding interest, your prayers and your financial help to meet the ever-increasing 


demand for sound, Christian higher education. 


Give them the place they deserve in the budget of your Church 
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